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belief in its claims to supreme authority, or whether those claims took
their origin in the growth of custom, which at any rate did much to
strengthen them and encourage their dogmatic expression.

It is always hard to draw a precise line of division between the spiritual
and temporal aspects of human affairs where politics and religious belief
come into contact, and the political element in the history of the Papacy,
the growth of its temporal dominion and of its influence upon secular
business, is closely interwoven with the expansion of its spiritual monarchy.
Its association with Rome was a source of strength which, even without
the background of apostolic tradition, could not have failed to give the
bishop of the imperial city a place of singular significance in the councils
of his brethren. After the fall of the Empire in the West, the survival of
the Papacy in Rome kept alive the memories of the period in which Rome
had ruled the world; amid the strife of the barbarian invaders of Italy
and the rise and fall of their principalities, the head of the Christian
Church in Rome remained the trustee and the symbol of imperial power,
the champion of the Roman republic against the invader, and the link
between classical antiquity and the new world which was in process of
formation. As the hold of the Eastern Emperors upon Italy grew weaker,
the influence of the Popes naturally increased. Their firm statesmanship
preserved the continuity of Rome as the capital of the West, even in an
isolation in which from time to time it was threatened with extinction;
and when, faced with menaces against which they were unable to contend
alone, the Popes called the Prankish kings to their aid, they surrendered
their trusteeship of empire, not as a tribute exacted from them by a
foreign conqueror, but as a free gift at their disposal, bestowed upon their
defender as a reward to be held with filial gratitude.

Nevertheless, the prestige of Rome was insufficient of itself to give the
Papacy its unique position. The reverence which Rome excited in the
new nations which were coming into being in Europe was not a matter
of historical imagination or romantic sentiment. It depended upon the
fact that, in the city whose secular princes had abandoned it after, a long
period of decline and anarchy, the chief ruler founded claims to a
spiritual authority, extending far beyond the limits to which the political
influence of Rome had shrunk, upon the possession of privileges granted
by the Founder of the Christian Church to His Apostles, and specially
committed to that one of their number to whom the settlement of
Christianity in Rome was generally attributed. It was upon this basis
that the Popes themselves, from the date at which authentic documents
are found, established the source of their authority. Its assertion became
emphatic when for the first time the see of Constantinople, hitherto
obscure, laid daim to the second place among the patriarchates on the
express ground that Byzantium was New Rome. On the part of a
see which could make no pretensions to apostolic foundation until
that credit was given to St Andrew long after, this amounted to a